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dustrial conditions offers little that is new to American readers, though 
it will undoubtedly prove interesting and instructive to his countrymen. 
The writer has already published numerous articles on the tariff, trusts, 
money and commercial policy of this country, and shows himself well 
acquainted with conditions here. One has a strong impression, how- 
ever, that this acquaintance is largely second-hand and has been gained 
by industrious reading rather than by personal investigation. 

Ernest L. Bogart. 
Princeton University. 

Work and Wages : Part II : Wages and Employment. &y 
Sydney J. Chapman. London and New York, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1908. — xxii, 494 pp. 

Part II of Professor Chapman's Work and Wages deals specifically 
with the theory of wages, labor organizations, the policies of trade 
unions, the principles and methods of industrial peace, unemployment, 
and workmen's insurance and old-age pensions. Like Part I, on For- 
eign Competition, it is a compendium intended especially for the informa- 
tion of English readers. Its presentation of the essential facts in regard 
to the progress of the United Kingdom in these different fields is full 
and authoritative , and its discussion of unsettled problems is temperate 
and suggestive. 

Unfortunately the very qualities that should commend it to English 
readers render it of little value to readers in other lands. For them 
its treatment of English conditions is, if anything, too full and its treat- 
ment of the experience of other countries too meager and, it must be 
added, not up-to-date. Criticism on these grounds of a book not in- 
tended primarily for foreign consumption is obviously hardly fair. 
As a foreign reviewer, however, I may be pardoned for enlarging on this 
aspect of Mr. Chapman's book, since it is naturally the one in which 
foreign readers are chiefly interested. 

The discussion of labor conditions and labor policies in the United 
States illustrates, no doubt in an exaggerated way, the defects in the 
book from the point of view of the non-English reader. Thus in the 
chapter on "The Organization of Labor," 18 pages out of a total 
of 1 1 1 are devoted to this country. The information presented is de- 
rived chiefly from the Report of the Industrial Commission (1902), 
Levasseur's American Workman (1900), Brooks's Social Unrest 
(1903) , and Muensterberg's The Americans. The inevitable result of 
depending upon authorities, no one of which is less than five years old, 
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is that even in this brief sketch numerous statements are made that are 
either inaccurate or no longer significant. A few examples may be given. 
The implication of the statement (p. 85 ) that " in New York alone is the 
number of incorporated trade unions at all large " is, as every one at 
all familiar with organized labor in this state knows, quite misleading. 
Again, after the prominence given in the presidential election of 1904 to 
Judge Parker's part, as chief justice of the New York Court of Appeals, 
in rendering the decision in National Protective Association v. Cum- 
mings (1902, 170 N. Y. 315), upholding the right of members of a 
trade union to prevent the employment of non- members, the declara- 
tion (p. 87) that "it is not known yet (so far as we are aware) what 
will be the attitude of the Court of Appeals " of New York on this ques- 
tion, sounds strange in a book bearing the date 1908. Equally an 
echo from the past is the statement (p. 81) that "holding aloof from 
politics " is a prominent characteristic of the American Federation of 
Labor. Finally, the declaration (p. 83) that "in the tobacco trades 
there are very few who are not members " of trade unions must hearten 
the members of the only really strong union in the trade, the United 
Cigar Makers, in the seemingly hopeless struggle they have for several 
years been waging for their very existence. As a matter of fact the 
tobacco trades are among the least organized and worst paid employ- 
ments in the United States. 

Serious as are these misstatements, they are less reflections on Profes- 
sor Chapman than illustrations of the rapidity with which conditions 
are changing in the American labor world and of the poverty of this 
country in that literature of explanation and comment without which no 
foreign student can be expected to avoid mistakes when he undertakes 
to describe unfamiliar conditions. That we are ourselves partly to 
blame for the misstatements cited is indicated by the superiority of the 
sections dealing with French and German conditions. 

Professor Chapman's general attitude on the labor problem is that of a 
broad-minded and well-informed economist. Particularly suggestive, in 
the light of the subsequent enactment of the British old-age-pensions law , 
is his careful balancing of the arguments for and against this method of 
caring for the aged poor and his conclusion that, while the policy itself 
might prove advantageous, there are other lines of expenditure tending 
to increase the efficiency and mobility of British wage-earners that 
would be even more beneficial. Those who differ from him on this 
point will at least agree that the other lines which he advocates must on 
no account be neglected. 

Henry R. Seager. 



